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T HE blue haze on the Virginia hills beyond the river was 
just the color of Mattie Gainsley’s eyes, even now, when 
they were troubled "and darkened wdth doubt and indecision. 
She did not see that blue haze today, though she w T as looking 
at it. She drooped against her husband’s arm, her slim, almost 
boyish body, in the riding clothes which she was accustomed to 
wear all day and every day, taking on a sudden wdstful femi¬ 
ninity in its yielding, its dependence. 

“I’m afraid to go, Ned,” she was saying. “Everything will 
be so grand, so different from home, here.” She put her hand 
on his sleeve, and it was a caress. 

“Oh, be a sport, Mats,” urged Ned Gainsley. “You’ve been 
buried dowm here all your life; I should think you’d be glad 
enough to get away. Most girls would be crazy over the pros¬ 
pect. We’ll live with Dad—this summer well be in the big new 7 
Long Island place. Gee, I’m crazy to see it; he w r as just getting 
plans for it when he got sore on me and threw me out.” 

He jumped up and walked up and dowm the wide veranda, 
his color high with excitement, a handsome boy, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, straight and tall. If his mouth was too mobile, too 
sensitive for strength, his clear, tanned skin, his clean-cut fea¬ 
tures, showed no traces of dissipation. 

Mattie, watching him, loved him as she had loved him from 
that first day when he had appeared at the farm and hesitantly 
asked for work for his board. Her father, Talbert Lansing, dead 
this year, had been doubtful about taking him, save for a night, 
as the law of Virginia hospitality required, but Mattie had urged 
it. He had been allowed to stay through her urgency, and he 
had w r on his way into her father’s heart through his love of the 
horses he bred. He had become the older man’s companion and 
pupil. He had even w 7 on over the crabbed overseer, Clem Tone, 
until he admitted that “young Gainsley's the only city feller 
I ever saw that could gentle a colt right.” All that had 
been more than two years ago. Now Talbert Lansing w*as dead, 
and Mattie w 7 as Ned Gainsley’s wife; but in all this time, and 
for all these changes, Ned had said almost nothing about his ow 7 n 
people, and had never made a move to go back to them. He 
had had a little money from them, and that was all. One of his 
pet jokes on Mattie was that she was an heiress marrying a pen¬ 
niless adventurer. Yet old Richard Gainsley’s wealth was un¬ 
doubted and enormous. 

Just why he had banished his only son, “threw 7 him out,” as 
Ned had said, Mattie had never quite knowm. There had been 
an attempted explanation on Ned’s part just after they w r cre en¬ 
gaged, but beyond the fact that it was for gambling, Mattie had 
gathered little. Gambling was only a word to her, and not a 
repellent word. There had been a picturesque Lansing ancestor 
who had been known to stake even his silver shoe-buckles. 
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“Are you going to be 
glad to see your father 
again?” she asked. 

Ned Gainsley paused 
in his swift stride. 

“Well, Dad and I were never what you might call pals,” he offered, 
nonchalantly. “He doesn’t give a hang about anybody or any¬ 
thing except his business. He’s a cold fish. And he’s an awful 
autocrat. You do as he says, or you go.” 

“He wont make me do as he says,” said Mattie, setting her 
lips. Generations of Lansings within her ridiculed the idea of 
autocracy. But in a moment she left that behind. “But oh, 
Ned, how 7 can I leave—all this? No,”—catching a gleam of his 
eye,—“no, I wont sell. I don’t care what that rich Washington 
man offers, I wont sell. Clem Tone can stay here, and run things, 
and w 7 e’ll come down every spring, and every fall for long visits. 
But I wont give up this place.” 

She looked about at the old straggling house; she thought of 
the dear bare rooms w 7 ithin, shabby and plain and comfortable. 
She looked at the trees, tupelos, oaks and cedars, which had stood 
sentinel for the comings and goings of many Lansings. She 
glanced down toward the barn and the long stables, and the fields 
beyond, the little shacks of the negro laborers. She knew 7 it all, 
to the last lichen of the unpainted roofs, the latest foolish gangling 
little colt. “I’d just as soon cut off my fingers and toes and sell 
them,” she added. “Oh, I wish w r e didn’t have to go.” 

Ned Gainsley came back to her side and sat down on the old 
broken hickory settee. “Now, see here, Mats, darling, you’re 
just going to love it. I suppose it docs seem rather a break, but 
when you’re there, and get going with the crow 7 d—you’re going 
to be crazy about it. I don’t believe you’ll like Therese or Sis 
much, but then again, maybe you will. And later we’ll travel, 
and you’ll have dinners and dances, and the theater, and opera, 
and clothes; golly, when I think of you all done up in silks and 
furs! You’ll put their eye out. Nobody in the w r hole crow r d 
will be able to touch you, take it from me.” 

“I hate fussy dressing,” said Mattie, obstinately. Then she 
relented. “Oh, I’m a pig, I suppose, but—I’ve never lived like 
that. I’ve never had anything but riding breeches and shirt¬ 
waists, and a little gingham and muslin or two for summer, and 
a wool for winter. My things will look awfully country and 







queer to your mother and sister. 1 wish—I almost wish you'd 
leave me here and you go without me.” 

They looked at each other, troubled girl and troubled boy, 
loving and lovable, clinging yet divided. “Oh no/’ she cried, 
after a second or two of this gaze. “Oh no, I didn’t mean it. I 
couldn’t let you go without me, anywhere.” 

He flung impetuous arms around her. “I wouldn’t go any¬ 
where without you, Mats, never, never. Don’t feel so upset, 
darling. It'll be strange at first, maybe, but it’ll be lots of fun. 
You can put it all over the other girls. Wait till they see you 
ride. And honestly. Mats, can I afford to miss this? If I don’t 
do as Dad says this time he’ll never give me another chance.” 

Mattie ventured on another question, or at least a statement 
that had the quality of a question. “Your mother will be awfully 
glad to have you come back,” 

Ned's face lowered. “Therese! No, she wont be specially glad. 
And largely on your account. To have a grown son, and a mar¬ 
ried one, about, makes her too definitely middle-aged. I’ve heard 
her say that on the day she becomes a grandmother she’ll com¬ 
mit suicide. She’s blocked Sis’ marriage, more than once.” 

Here was revelation. Up until now Ned had been close-lipped 
concerning his family, but as he caught sight of Mattie’s stricken 
face, he laughed. “Oh, don’t worry, Mats. She’s not nearly so 
bad as she sounds. She’s really rather amusing—and she’s ter¬ 
ribly pretty and chic. By the way, we don’t call her ‘Mother.’ 
She never would let us. We call her ‘Therese.’ ” 

“Therese!” murmured Mattie. 

“Oh, I’m no good at description. You’ll have to wait until 
you see them to know what they’re all like. They’re not queer, 
really—they’re just like everybody else. Let's forget ’em. The 
thing we’ve got to do now is to plan to get away from here, and 
the quicker the better. Dad’s not a patient man.” 

T HE Frenchwoman who was unpacking Mattie’s little trunk 
was suppressing horror and amusement in equal parts (and 
Mattie knew it), but outwardly she was all deference. Still, the 


She sat still, and ate 
a little, and looked 
about her and at 
her new kinfolk. 


way in which she handled 
the dresses, held them up 
and looked at each, her 
head a little tilted, enraged 
Mattie. She was Mrs. 
Gainslcy’s maid, and she 
had been sent to take care 
of Mattie when the incred¬ 
ible news was bruited abouL 
that she had brought no 
maid of her own. Mattie 
sat and watched her and 
hated her. 

She also hated the room 
she was in, and the house. 
It was an Italian place, 
grim and forbidding as 
Richard Gainsley himself, 
and strangely like him. It 
suited his medieval robber- 
baron style, thought Mat- 
tie. 

She went to the window, 
tired of watching the silent 
impertinences of the serv¬ 
ant. The garden was in 
the spirit of the house, the 
straight walks, the stiff 
dark shrubbery, the classic 
fountains of Italy, utter¬ 
ly alien to the sprawling 
homyness of the untrimmed 
Virginia lilacs and mock- 
orange. She felt a lump 
in her throat, a hard, un¬ 
conquerable, bitter lump. 
To live here would be simply impossible. 

“And what will Madame wear this evening?” asked Louise, 
the maid. “The white silk?” 

Mattie turned. The white silk was her wedding-dress, and she 
had only worn it twice since that great event. It was distinctly 
for state occasions. “Is there a party?” she asked. 

“But no—maybe a few friends—Madame Gainsley does not 
fancy dining en famille —but it is all very informal.” 

“I’ll put on the blue organdy.” 

“Very good, Madame. I will ’ave it press and bring it back. 
And if Madame will tell me what slippers?” 

She knew perfectly, reflected Mattie, that there were but two 
pairs of slippers in the trunk, white kid, and black patent 
pumps. 

“The black ones.” 

“Ah, yes, Madame.” Louise had been deftly sorting under¬ 
wear as she spoke. “I do not find Madame’s silk hose.” 

“I haven’t any. I’ll wear the lisle.” 

She could see Louise’s thin mouth give ever so slight a twitch 
of laughter. “Very good, Madame,” she answered respectfully 
enough. “Now I will prepare Madame’s bath, and I will return 
with the gown, and do Madame’s hair.” 

Mattie reflected a moment. After all, could it matter to a 
Lansing what a servant thought? She became more at ease. 
“I’ll do my own hair, and dress myself, thank you,” she said, 
quite easily. “Just bring back the dress. I sha'n't need you 
after that.” 

Her tone had the desired effect. Louise suppressed her fur¬ 
tive contempt, and there was a genuine respect in the way she 
took herself off. Mattie knew she had scored, but it did not take 
away the lump in her throat. This, she felt, was the slightest 
of her ordeals. She wished Ned would come, but he was down¬ 
stairs with his father, and had been ever since their arrival an 
hour and a half ago. So far, the elder Gainsley was the only 
member of the family she had seen. She contrasted her recep¬ 
tion with the stories of welcome to the brides of the Lansing 
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family, stories she had heard 
from her father and Clem 
Tone, and the older negroes 
on the farm. There had been 
warmth for the stranger, there, 
warmth and welcome and love. 

But that great beetle-browed 
man downstairs, with his pene¬ 
trating gray eyes, and his cold 
voice—to him she knew she was 
nothing but an incumbrance. 

Yet she had liked his hard 
gripping handshake, and if he 
was hard she had a reassuring 
sense that he would be just. 

She liked justice. 

They had told her that Mrs. 

Gainsley and Miss Eleanor 
were off at some outdoor char¬ 
ity fete, a kermess or some 
such outlandish name—she 
couldn’t remember. They would 
be home to dinner. Home! 

Mattie Gainsley could have 
laughed aloud at the word. Well, why 
not laugh? It would be better than 
tears. 

Ned did not come in until she was 
dressed. He was flushed and preoccupied, 
but he kissed her enthusiastically. ‘The old 
man’s been a prince. He’s going to put me 
in as one of the assistant purchasing agents 
in the New' York office, and he’s giving me a 
whale of a salary. We’re to live here tor the 
summer, and if we w r ant to we can live with 
the family in town when they go back, or we can get 
a house of our own. By golly, I must hurry. Lucky 
I saved my old dinner coat. Hope to the Lord it 
isn’t moth-eaten.” 

He disappeared into the next room. She followed 
him, hesitantly, and beheld an apartment as large as 
her own, but in Jacobean oak. 

“Shall I put your buttons in?” she asked. 

“Oh, Father’s man, Jaynes—he’s an old pal of mine—has done 
that. Wait for me, Mats. We’ll go down together. I’ve got 
to hustle like the deuce, too, because it makes Dad sore if any¬ 
one’s late.” 

She watched him wistfully as he dashed about, flinging him¬ 
self into his clothes. But when he was ready she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Ned, I never saw you all dressed up before! Oh, you look 
—wonderful.” 

“In these rags! I only hope Therese will let me come to the 
table in ’em. I’ve got to get to a tailor right away.” 

There was a knock at the door. “Dinner will be served in 
five minutes,” said an obsequiously hushed voice. 

“That’s the way Dad manages it, you see,” said Ned. “We’re 
called just like actors in the theater before the curtain goes up.” 

They went together down the sweeping stair with its wide stone 
steps carpeted to a cushion-like softness, its wrought-iron balusters, 
its handrail of walnut polished into satin. Against its luxurious 
beauty Mattie had the same sense of helplessness that she had at 
first in Louise’s presence. She felt oppressed and forlorn, and 
clung to Ned’s hand. 

They went directly into the dining-room, and two bewildering 
women came to meet them, with a third fluttering behind them. 

Mattie had the feeling that she had been kissed by cool, un¬ 
friendly flowers. High, yet not unpleasantly cadenced voices, 
gave a casual welcome. 

“This is Therese and this is Eleanor,” said Ned. “How arc 
you, dears and beautifuls? And this is Gabrielle Marsh—my first 
love. She’s horribly jealous of you. but is trying to hide it. 
And oh, George—how corking! This is George Marsh, Mats, 
Gabriclle’s brother. He’ll make love to you, but you mustn't 
take him seriously.” 

“We came because Therese wanted to spare you the horrors 
of a family dinner,” said Gabrielle. There was something in her 
voice that warned Mattie that she had appraised the organdy and 
was fully aware of the cotton stockings, the patent leather pumps. 
Her own little feet were adorned with intricately strapped slippers 
of gold brocade; her dress was golden lace, with a line of emerald 
chiffon that trailed from the shoulders into a floating train. 


Some one else was speaking to Mattie—she turned and slowly 
became aware of the remarkable person who *was Therese. 

“You must sit by Richard,” she was saying. “We’re all hoping 
and praying that you’ll be the one person who can make him 
malleable.” 

“And I’ll sit on her other side to rescue her if the ogre is in 
one of his terrific moments,” said George Marsh. Then Richard 
Gainsley entered, and they promptly seated themselves. 

“They’re making fun of me,” something warned Mattie. “I 
must be very cautious.” So she sat still, and ate a little, and 
looked about her and at her new kinfolk. 

There was heavy old lace over the table, and the lights were 
candles, unshaded, set in tall sticks that had once been 
treasures of a great cathedral. Midway down its length 
was a silver platter, held by laughing naked cherubs in 
silver, and filled with white grapes and rose-flushed pome¬ 
granates. It was so beautiful that Mattie looked at it again 
and again. But she knew she must know and understand 
these women, so she deliberately studied them, one by one. 
There was Therese, with black bobbed hair, in a 
dress of rosy net that was at once of ingenue sim¬ 
plicity above, and extreme nakedness beneath. A 
string of pink* pearls, matched, not graduated, fitted 
exquisitely around her exquisite throat. Ned’s mother! 
Mattie found herself reeling with wonder. 

Eleanor was fairer, a cool, tall girl with discontented, 
weary eyes. “She looks older than Therese,” thought 
Mattie. “What disgusting clothes they wear! And 
what have they all done to their eyebrows?” 

She laughed a little at some absurd remark of George 
Marsh’s and felt more at ease. “They’re just painted 
funnies,” she thought. “I.’ll deal with them as I did 
with the maid.” She was aware that they were all 
covertly watching her. 

“It must have been terrible to travel in this 
weather,” Therese flung at her, presently. 

“It wasn't bad,” said Mattie. 

“Why didn’t you motor? That might have 
been rather fun.” This was Gabrielle. 

“We have no car.” 

“No car—but, my dear, how did you get about?” 
The women were baiting her, and she knew it. 
She knew, too, that Richard Gainsley was watch¬ 
ing her and listening. 

“The horse isn’t obsolete yet, in Virginia,” she offered, with a 
tolerantly amiable smile. She would show them that she could 
meet them in their own way. 

“Mats is the most wonderful rider,” said Ned, and from his 
tone she knew that he realized nothing of the situation. “She’d 
rather ride than eat, any day.” 

Richard Gainsley’s strong cold voice broke in. He was still 
looking at Mattie. “You must go down to the stables tomorrow 
morning,” he said. “You can have anything that’s there, and if 
there’s nothing there that suits you, we’ll get something.” 

Eleanor, Therese and Gabrielle exchanged quick and meaning¬ 
ful glances. 

Perhaps the country mouse would appeal to Richard Gainsley 
—so, she would be useful. 

Pale wine was poured, in Venetian glasses of amber, making 
globes of soft color that caught and broke the candle light into 
faint prismatic golden points. Mattie, absently watching the 
play of these, was addressed again by Therese: 

“But you’re not drinking your wine. Don’t people drink—in 
Virginia?” 

She leaned forward, smiling, her eyes curious, but not unkind. 
She confused Mattie a little. 

“Why, not young people, usually.” 

She was quite unprepared for the shrieks of laughter that this 
brought from Eleanor and the Marshes. “There, Therese, my 
dear, poor ancient,” said Eleanor. “You'd be quite all right, in 
Virginia, you see. We’re the ones who’d have to be prohibs—” 

Mattie started to stammer an apology, an explanation, but 
could not make herself heard. Even Ned laughed with them. 
Therese laughed, too. but Mattie knew that she had made an 
enemy. 

Then, as Ned flung her his bright adoring smile, the smile that 
was just hers, as she knew, she braced herself again. “With 
Ned, nothing else matters,” she decided. “I’ll soon get accustomed 
to everything. It’s these first days that are the worst.” 

But all the same she did not dare to think of the supper hour 
in Virginia with big black Linda bringing in* waffles and quince 
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jelly, and Ned and herself at the little table, so little that they 
could easily hold hands over it. Here he was out of reach, and 
it hurt her intolerably. It seemed a prophecy. 

After dinner they went into a drawing-room that no lights 
could warm or mellow into intimacy. Therese and Gabrielle, 
George and Ned sat down at once tor auction, at Thcrese’s com¬ 
mand, to be sure, but with such unfeigned keenness on Ned’s 
part that Mattie was astonished. She had not known that Ned 
cared at all for cards. Richard Gainsley disappeared. Eleanor 
flung herself on a couch, and lay there, motionless,’save when she 
lit a fresh cigarette. The smoking table beside her, with its 
silver paraphernalia, Eleanor’s long jade holder, and Eleanor’s 
accomplished inhaling, fascinated Mattie. 

S HE wandered about the room, finding strange and lovely things. 

There was a box of Lalique glass, clear, with curving nymphs 
etched on the inner surface, that held her for minutes; some 
curious old watches of gold and enamel were another find; little 
Chinese snuff bottles, green, blue, scarlet, yellow, amused and 
delighted her; but at last she found something worth all of these, 
a dozen Lumiere plates of Ned and Eleanor in a garden, taken 
while they were still in their early leggy teens. Not that Mat- 
tie looked much at Eleanor. But Ned! She had always wanted 
to know how he looked when he was a little boy! She found his 
knickerbockered youth dear and appealing. 

She looked over at him, as he sat at the card table, and felt a 
throb of surprised pain that he could be so absorbed, so intent. 
He was curiously dramatic in his oblivion to everything save the 
cards. She could not bear it. She would not. On a sudden 
impulse she went over to the card table. 

“Ned, dear,” she said, “let Eleanor take your hand. I want 
you to tell me about these pictures.” 

She could have laughed at the mixture of expression on the 
faces of the two women at the card table. Therese w r ould have 
liked to slap her as she stood there. George Marsh, after an 
instant’s surprise, grasped the situation and gazed discreetly down. 
There were knives in the air. Only Ned w r as unaware. His 
tense manner dropped away like a mask. 

“Surely,” he said blithely. “They'll never miss me, I’m so 
rotten—a million years behind the times. But it’s gorgeous to 
get in a game again! Come on, Eleanor, don’t be a slacker. 
Now is the time for all good girls to come to the aid of the party. 
I’ll settle later.” 

Eleanor got up reluctantly, and Ned settled himself beside Mat- 
tie. “I didn’t realize you were so neglected,” he confided. 
“Therese is such a shark at cards—crazy about them. And she 
hates to play unless the stakes are high. Well, so do I, but I’ve 
got a lot of brushing up to do to play with her—been out of the 
world so long.” His eyes softened, and he laid his hand on Mat¬ 
tie’s. “Been out of the world so long, in heaven.” 

Later that night, as she lay under the draped canopy of the 
great Italian bed, Mattie reviewed the evening as dispassionately 
as it was possible for her to do. “They’re as hard as nails, all 
of them,” she thought. “And it's no use to try to win their af¬ 
fection. They haven’t got any, except for themselves. I’ve got 
to be just as hard as they are—to them. And I’ve got, somehow, 
to keep Ned with me in this queer, hard, glittering life. I mustn’t 
let go of him for a minute, or he might turn hard, too, and then— 
then—” 

She set her will against this. “They sha’n’t get him; they 
sha’n’t get him. He’s mine, and I’ll keep him the -way he is.” 
And even in sleep her hands stayed clenched, as if by that gesture 
she would hold Ned from his people. 

In the morning she came down in riding clothes and break¬ 
fasted w’ith Ned and his father. It seemed that Therese and 
Eleanor never appeared at this ungodly hour. Mattie was glad 
to find that out. 

‘‘I’m going down to look at your stables,” she told Richard 
Gainsley, “as you told me. And if I find a horse I can ride, I 
think I shall ride all morning.” 

The old man gave an approving grunt. “Take a groom,” he 
commanded. 

“I never ride wdth a groom,” said Mattie serenely. She had 
determined that the autocracy of the Gainsleys should touch her 
nowhere against her will. She was glad when Richard Gainsley 
answered her only with a stare of amazement, w r ith perhaps a 
flicker of respect in it, for if he had persisted, it w r ould have been 
awkward. She did not want to quarrel with Ned’s father. With 
the women it was different. 

She watched the car start with the two men for the station, 
and the New York train. Then she got her old soft riding hat, 


her well-worn crop, and sauntered through the vistas of the gar¬ 
den to the stables. To the head stableman she spoke with the 
kindly authority she had been wont to use with Clem Tone, and 
he responded to it. She could see that the story of her had 
spread from the servants’ hall. The man was discreetly curious, 
but his curiosity changed to respect and interest as she inspected 
his horses. Finally she chose a bay mare, selected a saddle, cor¬ 
rected the stirrup length, mounted and rode slowly aw r ay. She 
made no flourish in all this, no display of horsemanship; she did 
not even attempt to try the mare’s paces until she was out of 
sight of the stables. Such swank, she knew, would be ridiculous. 

But once far down the road, she changed her tactics. She put 
the mare at a trot, broke her into a gallop, slowed her, and finally, 
with a little coaxing, forced her into a smooth singlefoot. 

The shrieking rush of passing motors annoyed both Mattie and 
the mare, so presently she turned into less frequented ways. It 
w>as wonderful to be riding in the sunshine, and the Long Island 
farms reminded her of Virginia. Virginia! Far-away haven, vol¬ 
untarily abandoned. Why, why had Richard Gainsley reached 
out his grasping hand and dragged them from it? “Oh come. 
Mats, this wont do,” she sternly addressed herself. “You’ll be 
weeping in a minute. And tears are the last thing to help, as I 
told you. No, I’ve got to hang on, to make my place here, to 
hold Ned. I shall have to have clothes, first of all. I wonder 
how I ought to go about it. I’ve got to show these women that I 
can play their game and my own, too. And I w'ont ask either of 
them for any help. If they’d only shown the least gleam of 
kindness, of sympathy! I suppose to them I’m a hideous incubus. 
All the same, I’m better blood than they are, I’m not a fright, 
and I’m Ned’s wife. Common everyday decency might have made 
them—but there. They didn’t. I’ve got to do it alone.” 

She rode for miles, her mind busy with questions. When she 
finally returned to the Gainsley mansion it w T as near luncheon 
time. She hastily dropped off her riding clothes and slipped into 
one of her home ginghams. She found Therese in hemstitched 
thin pink linen, Eleanor in gingham also, gingham that made her 
own dress a caricature, a joke. 

“My dear child,” said Therese, “you must have some things. 
Sha’n’t I go into town with you and help you choose?” 

For an instant Mattie’s heart rose—she thought it was genuine 
kindliness. But Therese went on, with a light little laugh: “If 
only for the sake of the servants, Ned’s wife mustn’t dress badly.” 

Mattie felt the sting of blood in her face, but her tone was as 
light. She barbed her reply: “Oh, you dress for the servants 
here? How quaint!” 

It was Therese’s turn to color now, and Mattie added sweetly: 
“Of course my clothes will not do—I know that. I must, as you 
say, have some new things.” 

She left the matter there and the luncheon proceeded, silently, 
so far as Mattie was concerned. The two others talked a little. 
They were going to see some tennis in the afternoon, and to tea 
at a country club; they were going out to dinner—so much. Mat- 
tie gathered. She also gathered that she had not been included 
in any of these gayeties. 

A FTER luncheon she rang for Louise and chose her words 
carefully. “Since Mrs. Gainsley is to be out this afternoon, 
I suppose you are free. I want to take you in to New York with 
me, to buy some clothes. I do not know the city or the shops, 
and I need some one'who does.” 

“Yes, Madame. And shall we start at once?” 

On the hour’s trip to the city she told the woman: “I want 
only simple things, simple and not extreme. Two evening dresses, 
some thin ones, and I suppose I must get riding breeches and 
shirts.” 

The Frenchwoman’s eyes glistened—to assist in buying clothes, 
this was delight. “If I might suggest, madame—” 

“Yes.” 

“Lingerie, slippers, negligees, and little things—a purse, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, veils—yes? Also a motor coat for day, and an evening 
cloak. And Madame will need more than two evening dresses.” 

It was a hard afternoon. Mattie Gainsley had never gone 
through such an ordeal. In the end she came away w f ith a small 
w f ardrobe ordered, a wardrobe that would at least put her in the 
picture. Later she would enlarge it. 

Louise was a great help. She had good taste, and she took 
clothes seriously, as every Frenchwoman does. It was plain, also, 
that she was developing the germ of respect for Mattie that had 
been implanted the day before. It was Louise who suggested that 
she herself carry one of the gowns home, so that Mattie might 
have something to wear that night. (Continued on page 100) 
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He who smokes 
last smokes best 


Wherein our correspondent 
takes a long shot at 
Zanesville, O. 

When we printed a letter from a 
smoker who professed a preference for 
the early morning smoke, apparently we 
started something. Almost the next mail 
brought along a batch of letters, among 
which the following is a fair sample: 


Dear Sirs: 

Will you allow me to take issue with your 
A.K.K. from Zanesville, who insists that the 
best pipe of the day is the one smoked rig-ht 
after breakfast? 

Of course, I have no intimate knowledge 
of local conditions down in Southern Ohio, 
but up here the majority of us regular pipe 
smokers have a decided leaning towards the 
last pipe of the evening. 

Take a night when you are sitting in front 
of the fire after the neighbors have gone. 
Your wife suggests it is bedtime, and while 
you admit it is, you have a craving for one 
last smoke. She goes on upstairs and you 
promise to follow directly. But instead you 
take out your pipe and light up. You smoke 
slowly and peacefully, calling out at intervals 
that you’ll be there in a minute. Only you 
don’t go until the last ash has died in the 
bowl of your pipe. 

That’s my idea of the best smoke of the day. 

Yes, sir, for every smoker A. K. K. can 
produce who likes his after-breakfast pipe 
best. I’ll guarantee to name a dozen men who 
prefer the last smoke of the evening. And 
most of us are Edgeworth smokers, too. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) T, S. Flint, 

New York City. 



Yes, as we suggested above, when we 
gave space to an expression of opinion 
about which is the 
best pipe of the day, 
we started something. 
But we are glad to 
°P en our columns to 
friendly discussions 
m about pipes and 
— FYTtf A/Mil smoking in general. 

So if you have any 
particular no¬ 
tions, fads or 
fancies, send 
them along. 

A nd if you 
aren’t an Edge- 
worth smoker, 
be sure and tell 
us about it. For 
we want to send 
you free sam- 
p 1 e s, generous 
helpings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur¬ 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Rcady-Rubbcd are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, in 
handsome tin humidors, and also in va¬ 
rious handy in-betweeir sizes. 

For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 42 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also add the 
name of the dealer to whom you will go 
if you should like Edgeworth, we would 
appreciate that courtesy on your part. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 


But the first, contributing a slight, cold 
smile to his companion’s levity, nodded. 

“Call it that,” he said, clearing his 
throat and spitting noisily. “We was to 
get a certain record-book. Number 
Twelve book, it was. Well, when we 
got into this here plant—” 

“Some people have all the luck!” his 
companion interrupted hoarsely. 

“A certain friend of ours is one of 
’em,” the other retorted. “Yes, the luck 
broke good. There was a fire in them 
books sometime—when we got at ’em, 
the whole damn’ row was burned from 
the ends—clear to the middle. Twenty- 
five books in the damn’ row. Luck? I’ll 
say it is!” 

Elder, humoring these precious scamps 
and hiding his impatience, spoke mildly. 

“The fire destroyed some of these rec¬ 
ords, then?” 

“Burned ’em up from both ends of the 
row. But it left the guts of Book 
Twelve—scorched, but all ka-hunky. If 
a fellow was religious, now, by God—” 


He interrupted himself on this phil¬ 
osophical tag and raised the suitcase. 
From it he took the charred and smoke- 
blackened fragment of a ledger and threw 
it to the table. 

Babbin leaped for it; Elder half rose 
in his chair. Judge Hanchett licked dry 
lips. 

“Gaffey!” Babbin cried. “Gaffey, see 
here! You told us Volume Twelve. Is 
this it?” 

Gaffey came shuffling forward, took 
hold of the ruined volume with familiar 
hands, searched hastily and turned up a 
page—put his finger on an entry. Then 
he started back, with a frightened cry. 

For the face that was thrust forward 
at*his shoulder—a face from which had 
been wiped all confidence, all sneering, 
and that was now slate-colored, weary— 
was that of Justice Maxwell Hanchett. 

Hanchett swallowed, to make speech 
possible. 

“What do you want me to do, Elder?” 
he asked in a low tone—brokenly. 


THE BARNACLE 


(Continued from page 38) 


Special messengers would bring the 
other things tomorrow. 

Arrived once more in the gloomy 
fastnesses of the Gainsley castle, Mat- 
tie dressed. For the first time she 
felt the intimate touch of silk against 
her body. She put on gray silk stockings, 
cobweb thin, and oddly cut gray slippers 
that buckled with little clusters of gleam¬ 
ing stones. Then the new dress. A slip 
of silvery satin, flushed somehow’ with 
pink, and over it a great square of rosy 
gray tissue full of silver leaves and flow¬ 
ers, fine and thin. It dropped over the 
head, and hung in subtle folds, its corners 
weighted with silver tassels. Low r around 
the waist the stuff had been slashed to 
admit a twisted cord of dull silver beads, 
starred with a pink rose. It was a dress 
of moonshine and mystery, and turned 
Mattie from a slim and boyish girl into 
a twilight flower. 

“If you would only let me do your 
hair, Madame!” said Louise mournfully. 
“And a little, a very little rouge.” 

But Mattie shook her head. 

CHE dined alone with Ned and his 
^ father, and the two men were frank¬ 
ly interested in her metamorphosis. 
“You’re lovely as a dream. Mats,” Ned 
declared. “Gee, I’m glad George Marsh 
isn’t here tonight. He’d steal you, sure.” 

And Richard Gainsley had looked at 
her with his cold eyes, and said: “I’m 
afraid you’re a vast deal more clever 
than Therese gives you credit for.” To 
which Mattie made no answer. From it, 
however, she could imagine Therese’s 
comments: “Dowdy—stupid—country.” 
However, that didn’t matter. She was 
willing to build a wall between the Gains¬ 
ley women and herself, provided she 
could keep Ned on her side of the wall. 

Tonight she had a happy evening. The 
great house was as new and strange to 
Ned as it was to her, so they went, at 
his suggestion, on a tour of exploration. 
They trailed through the wide rooms, 


even venturing below stairs, which Mat- 
tie found most interesting of all, since 
here was the real internal mechanism of 
the great place. The French range, the 
excellently planned scullery, the tiled, 
well-fitted laundry, the two enormous, 
self-icing refrigerators, the servants’ din¬ 
ing-room, all amused her by its contrast 
with the primitive kitchen, the old cook- 
stove, the “cool well,” the pump and 
wash bench, and the icehouse of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“Oh my, I’d like to run this place,” 
she told Ned. “Wouldn’t it be heaps of 
fun? How does your mother ever do 
it?” Secretly she thought Therese must 
be far more capable than she looked. 

“Oh, Therese never bothers—there’s 
a housekeeper.” 

Afterward, in their rooms, she asked 
Ned about his work. 

“It’s easy enough, Mats. Dad put me 
in old Putnam’s office; he’s the purchas¬ 
ing agent for all the factories, and he’s 
been there twenty years, so you may 
imagine it doesn’t leave me much to do. 
It’s all sort of confusing, and mixed up. 
Putnam’s very kind, though, and I think 
I’m going to like it when I get the hang 
of it. You wouldn’t believe how Dad’s 
plants have grown. When I haven’t any¬ 
thing else to do Putnam suggested that 
I take reports and figures and study 
them, and make a digest—to get some 
idea, you know. I dare say Dad told him 
to put me up to it. I think Dad means 
to be—kind. But he’s hard. He likes 
you, though; that’s plain. Don’t let the 
things he says hurt you.” 

“They don’t hurt me. I think he’s 
very unhappy.” 

“Unhappy! Dad!” 

She put her arms around him. “Ned, 
he hasn’t anything but money. That's 
why I think he’s unhappy. I can't 
imagine that he and Therese ever were 
as you and I.” 

They clung to each other. “Oh, Mat- 
tie,” said the boy, brokenly, with a flash 
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The Conquering 
Sentiment 

“The Trousseau” hangs in 
ail honored place in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New York. 
It is the work of Charles W. 
Hawthorne, N. A. It is painted 
with a scholarly knowledge that 
makes a gripping love story, 
charming and irresistible. It is 
an idyl of the brush, soft, rich 
in color; deep, true in senti¬ 
ment; that makes your eye 
linger over it and pulls pleas¬ 
antly at your heart-strings. 

This great painting has been 
duplicated in a beautifully done 
facsimile. So graphic is the 
reproduction that folk who have 
made pictures a life-study are 
loth to believe it a print—until 
they touch it. Its faithfulness 
to the original is truly astonish¬ 
ing. Size, 22 x 22 inches. “The 
Trousseau” is one of a collec¬ 
tion of choice facsimiles of the 
works of great American 
painters. 

If you know good pictures, 
and love them, this one is for 
you. It belongs in every home, 
every school, every club. It is 
an inspiration and a delight. 
Our facsimiles are sold by good 
art dealers. If yours has not 
yet secured them, send us his 
name and address and we will 
see that your wants are sup¬ 
plied. Every facsimile is guar¬ 
anteed for quality and to be all 
that we describe. 

Tiik Unitf.ii Status Printing 
an n Lithograph Company 
Fine Art* Division 

No. 6 B. 39tii St. New York 



of prescience. “They might have been, 
if Therese was your sort. Don’t ever 
go away from me, will you? I don’t 
mean your body; I mean your heart, 
your interest.” 

“Never. Never as long as I live.” 

And she promised herself passionately: 
“They sha’n’t take him from me. I’ve 
begun to fight, and I’ll fight.” 

TT was not so easy to be courageous 
*• in the tedious days that followed, 
the empty, uninteresting days, passed in 
an environment wholly uncongenial, with 
people who were frankly hostile. Gradu¬ 
ally she came to know the intimates of 
the Gainsley house, the people who came 
from similar great palaces of idleness all 
about them. 

There w r as, for instance, Billy Carring¬ 
ton, a youth for whose favors Eleanor 
and Therese frankly competed, and who 
greatly enjoyed playing one against the 
other. 

There were the Marshes, w'hom she 
had met on her first evening in the 
Gainsley home. Gabrielle never looked 
at, but past her. George looked at her 
too hard. It w’as not easy ahvays to dis¬ 
courage his attention. 

There were the Sanford Bassetts, 1 the 
McLeans, the Percivals—idle wives with 
working husbands. 

There were “Goober” Wright and 
“Art” Higgins, two privileged and some¬ 
what diverting bachelors. 

There were others, of course, but these 
were the immediate circle. Over and be¬ 
yond them Mattie could now and then 
catch glimpses of families w'here life was 
not a constant seeking for excitement, 
men and women w ? ho maintained their 
wealth with dignity and simplicity, who 
had a normal home life, with children. 
But these were not in the Gainsley set. 

Excitement, that was w'hat they all 
sought, the excitement of drink, of cards, 
of daring speech, daring dress, anything 
to keep the aimless, frenetic movement 
of the group from slowing dowm. 

Ned slipped back into it easily enough. 
After all, these were the people he had 
knowm. They w r ere not new to him; 
hence there w’as no surprise or shock. 
But to Mattie they seemed at times like 
creatures under an evil spell, doomed to 
dance through life to a relentless tune 
of banging jazz, sw’ung jerking, like 
marionettes, by some power far greater 
than their ow r n—the fear of an instant’s 
boredom. 

They were unaffectedly glad to have 
Ned and his wife amongst them, because 


they brought in a new element. The 
w r omen expected to laugh at the dow'dy 
country girl, the men to plumb the depths 
of her unsophistication. It was disap¬ 
pointing that she so soon deprived the 
w'omen of cause for laughter, and that 
she discouraged the promiscuous gallan¬ 
tries of the men. It ended in their lik¬ 
ing her no better than she did them. 

Through it all, she fought for Ned— 
for his companionship. She learned to 
absent herself from the Gainsley house in 
the afternoon, go in town and dine alone 
with him on some flow’er-garlanded high 
roof, perhaps to go on later to a summer 
show’ in order that their return might 
not be until whatever diversion Eleanor 
and Therese had on hand was over. She 
learned to plan for Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days long beforehand, and present her 
plans as immutable. Then they would 
take long, long rides together, or motor 
trips, picnic jaunts as simple and as 
sw-eet as the days in Virginia. And she 
watched him closely for any sign of 
restiveness. 


jV/fATTIE, coming one afternoon late 
to tea on the lawm, heard Therese’s 
high, fluting voice: “Really, old Ned 
would be fun if it wasn’t for the—Billy, 
dear, what do they call these wretched 
things that fasten themselves on yachts 
and things, and spoil their speed?” 

“Barnacles,” quoth Billy. 

“That’s it—the little Mattie is a bar¬ 
nacle. Hereafter I’ll call her that—it’s 
a much more distinguished name than 
Mattie—don’t you think?” 

They laughed. And Mattie waited a 
moment or two that her color might 
fade before she presented herself. So 
she was a barnacle—and reduced Ned’s 
speed. Well, names hurt no one, and 
Mattie did not mind. It did not move 
Ned an inch tow ? ard their side of the 
wall. But now' she knew that they all 
W’ere allies to Therese, knowingly, and 
where before she had had one skillful 
enemy, she now had a dozen or more. 

She set her will doggedly against 
theirs. She would not let them have 
Ned, never, never. But as she looked 
about at them, gay exotic creatures, as 
artificial and as one-surfaced as the little 
flat figures on an old fan, she w’ondered 
why it w’as she was so deadly afraid of 
W’hat might happen if Ned w ? ere once 
W’on to them. 

Why w r as she not sure of him? 

If she did not distrust him, w'hy did 
she not let him alone, leave him to his 
old-new companions and friends, choose 


The Odyssey of ’Nias 

By HARRIS DICKSON 

This is one of thirteen stories that will “hold you” in the 
February issue of The Red Book Magazine. Nias was a 
pickaninny in Vicksburg. His adventures with a two-gal¬ 
lon demijohn—filled—constitute one of the most delightful 
stories this magazine has ever published. 
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Except the eyes, 
no factor in beauty 
counts for more 
than white teeth 


No Excuse Now 

For dingy film on teeth 


their ways of diversion, take up their 
mode of life, be at one with him in what 
he had always known. Some instinct 
commanded her not to do this. “If you 
do, he will hurt you, but he will hurt 
himself still more,'’ it warned her. No, 
she must stand between him and them, 
always, and hold him to her. 

She had not. curiously enough, any 
fear that he would turn to the women of 
the Gainsley set. There she knew she 
was safe. Gabrielle and Edith Bassett 
and Lisa McLean and Cara Percival 
might frankly invite any degree of in¬ 
timacy, without, she felt sure, ruffling 
Ned’s amused indifference. But when 
Goober Wright and Billy Carrington 
beckoned him to their pleasures, it was 
different. What could she urge against 
them? Mattie knew that a man is very 
little swayed in his opinion of other men 
by any woman. 

It was Billy Carrington, chiefly. See¬ 
ing the warfare between herself and The- 
rese. he became the latter’s active ally, 
and far more dangerous and powerful 
than her original foe, Mattie found him. 

He knew Ned’s keenness for cards, so 
it was there he drew him—at first on a 
pretext of teaching him the newest tricks 
in auction. There ’seemed to be no rea¬ 
sonable objection to that. 

But then: 

“Oh Lord, how tired I get of auction. 
It’s a woman’s game.” This was Billy. 

“Well, what about a little Red Dog?” 
Goober Wright suggested it. 

Naturally: “What on earth’s Red 

Dog?” —from Ned. 

“That’s the new game—more fun than 
anything except maybe vingt-et-un. 
Want to try it?” 

And the rest was perfectly easy. 

At first Mattie opposed, as adroitly as 
she could. But that was no avail. 

Then she opposed, as openly as she 
dared. She saw that Ned scarcely heard 
her. 

Then she grew desperate. She went to 
Richard Gainsley. and put it to him 
plainly that Billy Carrington and the 
rest of them would be Ned’s ultimate 
ruin. His father must do something 
about it. 

The grim man listened, unmoved. At 
the end he said: “If Ned’s got no more 
guts than to let Therese’s pet lizard ruin 
him—he’d better be ruined and done 
with it.” 

“A strange way,” Mattie struck at him, 
“for a man to talk about his own son.” 

For the first time since she had been 
under his roof, she saw Richard Gainsley 
give some signs of emotion. She was 
sure that his hand trembled a little, and 
he did not look at her. But he answered 
as grimly as before: “A man’s son has 
got to be a man, too.” 

So that was an end to that. Mattie 
cast about her desperately. She might 
appeal to Therese, as a last resort, but 
it would be no use. Oh, it might be 
worse than no use. 

TpHE long days and nights of the 
A summer dragged on, and the dark 
thunderstorms that rolled up from the 
bay seemed to Mattie the clouds that 
hung over her own soul. She rode as 
much as she could—to be on a horse was 
temporary forgetfulness, and the compan- 


A way has been found to combat film 
on teeth, and millions of people now 
use it. 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth 
were coated more or less. Today those 
dingy coats are inexcusable. You can 
prove this by a pleasant ten-day test. 

Film ruins teeth 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Then it forms the 
basis of dingy coats which hide the 
teeth’s natural luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. No ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. So, despite all 
care, tooth troubles have been con¬ 
stantly increasing, and glistening teeth 
were rare. 

New methods now 

Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Their action 
is to curdle film and then harmlessly 
remove it. Years of careful tests have 
amply proved their efficiency. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are em¬ 
bodied in it for daily application. The 
name of that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 



The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. Used by careful people 
of fifty nations. All druggists sup¬ 
ply the large tubes. 


Dental authorities the world over 
now endorse this method. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 

Other new effects 

Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits which may 
otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap 
and chalk, had just opposite effects. 

It polishes the teeth, so film adheres 
less easily. 

Thus Pepsodent does, in five great 
ways, what never before was so suc¬ 
cessfully done. 

Used the world over 

Now careful people of fifty nations 
are using Pepsodent, largely by dental 
advice. You can see the results in 
lustrous teeth wherever you look to¬ 
day. To millions of people it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. 

In one week you will realize that this 
method means new beauty, new pro¬ 
tection for the teeth. Cut out the cou¬ 
pon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 9g “ 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 539, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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ionship of the dumb animal she be¬ 
strode was far more comforting, more 
kindly, than that of the human beings 
about her. She would ride until she was 
so tired that she would have to sleep. 
In the evenings she usually sat in some 
remote corner of the drawing-room and 
read, waiting for Ned to come home. 
Rack and thumbscrew would have been 
less painful torture than those evenings. 

For Ned Gainsley was the type to 
whom gambling is a senseless, irresistible 
lust. He played as did those pitiful old 
before-the-war habitues of Monaco, with 
febrile eagerness, with an absolute 
abandonment of himself to chance. If 
he gathered a stake, he plunged. If he 
lost, he doubled. He took his cards in 
his hand and simply ran amuck with 
them, deaf, dumb, and blind to every¬ 
thing except the whim of Fortuna. Mat- 
tie shook with terror as she saw him. 
Even Eleanor brought herself out of her 
selfish discontent one day to speak of it. 

“Ned and Billy and the bunch are 
hitting it up too hard, I think,” she said. 
“Can't you do something about it?” 

“No,” said Mattie, shortly. “Can 
you?” 

“I!” Eleanor opened her eyes wide. 
“Why, what can / do?” 

And the very droop of her eternal 
cigarette expressed her impotence more 
powerfully than her words. 

“But this summer can’t last forever,” 
reflected Mattie, “and if we can only 
once get a little house, or an apartment 
to ourselves, I know I could get Ned 
away from a thousand Billy Carringtons. 
It’s living in this house of hate and hard¬ 
ness that has changed him. But oh, God, 
if the summer were only over! I’m 
afraid. I’m afraid. He looks so differ¬ 
ent. He’s so uneasy. He’s so unhappy. 
If there was only some way out of it all, 
away from them. I could pray for the 
fire and the whirlwind.” 

There were two things she did not 
want to do—for they were not remedies, 
only ways to write unhappy finis to the 
chapter. She could go back to Virginia, 
alone. And she could make an appeal to 
Ned with all her strength, all her love, 
only— She knew that was not enough. 
If he should yield to her, for a while, 
it would be a confession of her to him 
that she had found him weak. The 
wife who lets her husband know that 
she has found him weak is halfway 
to losing him. She has spoiled some¬ 
thing beautiful and precious between 
them forever. 

Oh, for the fire and the whirlwind! 


CHE did not except them quite so 
^ soon, however. She had been riding 
and was tired, and stickily hot. A black 
storm was muttering on the horizon. She 
came in wearily, her courage drooping, 
almost extinguished, and as she entered 
the house Richard Gainsley came out of 
his library and beckoned her. It was 
unusual to see him at home so early in 
the day, and there was something of 
agitation about him that was strange. 
He was angry, shaken, and yet, some¬ 
how, triumphant. 

“Come in here,” he commanded. 

She followed him, and as she did so 
Eleanor and Therese came fluttering 
down the stairway, evidently at his sum¬ 
mons. 

Richard Gainsley dropped down be¬ 
hind his desk, and eyed the three women. 
“1 sent for you all,” he began. “I’m 
going to tell you before Ned gets home, 
because he’s coming home only long 
enough to get his clothes and get out. 
This time I’m through. He’s going for 
good this time.” He kept his eyes on 
Therese. Eleanor gave a weak cry and 
shrank into a chair. 

“What has he done?” asked Mattie, 
before the others could speak. 

“He’s been stealing money—from me. 
He’s in deep with Carrington and the 
others, I suppose. Oh, he was pretty 
slick about it. Putnam let him open 
the bids, and he slipped round to Verney 
and White’s and tipped them off, got 
them to change their figures. It was 
the last lot of manganese. He was to 
get fifteen thousand. I sweated it out 
of Verney himself this morning. I sus¬ 
pected; no, I knew—and I’m through.” 

Mattie listened, unmoved, yet with a 
strange and instant joy. She did not 
care what Ned had done. This meant 
—release. She had ta wait and be still 
a moment to get her bearings. And in 
the stillness came Therese’s voice, shrill, 
and Therese’s face was distorted into 
ugliness. “You did this on purpose, 
Richard. You wanted to get him into 
trouble, to make a scandal—” 

“I! Who set that skunk Carrington on 
him in the first place, and the rest of the 
rag-tag and bobtail that run with you—” 

“You should have looked out for him. 
He’s your son!” 

Something electric flashed through the 
room—not the lightning from the storm 
outside, but the lightning of Richard 
Gainsley’s long-pent, hopeless rage and 
humiliation. 

“Is he my son?” 

Ah, now' Mattie understood—now she 
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knew. Here was the thing that had 
poisoned this man, had poisoned Therese, 
had poisoned this desolate great house. 
That bitter question told the whole 
story. 

Therese laughed, a little brutal laugh, 
and turned away. This granite man 
who stood before her was less strong 
than she, and she knew it. Mattie 
might have felt sorry for him, save for 
the overwhelming happiness that was 
still flooding into her own heart. They 
were free—she and Ned—free at last. 
They could go. Back to the old life, 
back to the blue hills of Virginia! 

But she must still be cautious. “What 
are you going to do?” she asked Rich¬ 
ard Gainsley. “Are you going to have 
him arrested, or anything like that?” 

“And let everybody know that there 
could be a leak like that in my organi¬ 
zation? I guess not. So long as he gets 
out and never lets me set eyes on him 
again, 1 wont prosecute. But look here 
—I’ve nothing against you. You’re a 
damned decent girl. I’ve watched you, 
and 1 like your sense and your grit. 

I’ll settle a good income on you, so that 
you wont suffer from his rottenness. 

That’ll leave you free of him, too. You 
can cut away clean—I’ll pay the lawyers 
for you. You’ll be wise if you take my 
advice, Mattie—get clear of him, now, 
while you can. I wish to God I’d done 
the same, years ago, when I first— 

but there’s no use going into that. But 

you cut away, clean like I tell you— 
though now you know what he is I don’t 
suppose you’d do anything else.” 

She almost laughed aloud. Free—of 
Ned—now that he needed her, now that 
he must perforce come back to her! 
More than ever before he must have her 
tenderness, her understanding, her never- 
ending, boundless love. It was silly to 
stand here wasting time when she 
might be packing. Tonight they would 
be on their way home—to Virginia. But 
she could not leave without answering 
the gray, unhappy man who had at least 
tried to be kind, according to his lights. 

“No, I’m not going to leave Ned. 
We’ll go away together—today, and— 
and always.” Her eyes fell on Therese 
and Eleanor, now standing together, 
staring at her, that same cold hostile re¬ 
gard she had come to know so perfectly. 
She smiled at them whimsically—how 
miraculously little it mattered to her now 
how they might look at her! She had es¬ 
caped them utterly. She addressed them 
light-heartedly as she turned to the door: 

“Barnacles—stick,” she said. 


Mary Synon’s New Serial 

No Red Book Magazine writer has achieved greater success with the maga¬ 
zine’s readers than Miss Synon. Any story of hers brings forth a shower of let¬ 
ters of appreciation. And now she has written her first continued story for you. 
Its title is “The Sand Pile,” and it is a tremendously moving story of the men who 
live behind the gray stone walls. The first big installment will appear in the 
next, the February, number, and the story will be complete in three parts. 







